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have been celebrated year after year, at least since the reintroduction
of Buddhism in 1056, and at least since March, 638, when an early-
king of Pagan, Popa Sawrahan (613-40), drew up the present Burmese
era, the dawn of every Burmese new year has been the occasion for
mirthful water-throwing.1

Buddhism had been introduced into the country through com-
mercial relations with India long before the foundation of the kingdom
of Pagan, but from the beginning it was only at second-hand and
therefore feeble. The real religion of the Burmese before the re-
introduction of Buddhism in 1056 was animistic, and they worshipped
various spirits, known as nats. There were mediums, mostly women,
who danced to please the spirits, and as the spirits were supposed to
enter into the bodies of the mediums, sometimes it was believed that
the spirits, and not the mediums, were actually dancing. Sometimes
the medium herself actually believed that a spirit had taken control
of her body, but usually she only pretended that a spirit had entered
her, and gave an exhibition of acting. As the medium of each parti-
cular not dressed herself in appropriate clothes, the spirit dances were
essentially dramatic.2 \Vhen Buddhism, in one of its purest forms,
was introduced under Anawrahta, the great king realized the impossi-
bility of attracting people suddenly to the new faith; so he com-
promised by recognizing the nats as Buddhist spirits and giving them
shrines in his Shwezigon Pagoda as its guardian spirits. When asked
the reason, Anawrahta replied: 'Men will not come suddenly to the
new faith. Let them come for their old gods, and they will gradually
be won over.'3

So the worship of the nats lived on, and with the advance of

1  Sfrway-Yoe (Sir George Scott) in The Burman : His Life and Notions, and
Fielding Hall in The Soul of a People give detailed accounts of the feasts and
life   in the villages.   However,  as far as I have been able to find out, the
Tazaungmon celebrations have never been described in any English work.

2  These  dances  are  still performed on spirit-feast days at Taungbyon
(near Mandalay), a small town given up to spirit worship since the days of
Pagan's greatness and perhaps even before.

The belief in, as distinct from the xvorship of, spirits is not alien to
Buddhism.

The chief works on the subject are: Sir R. C. Temple, The Thirty-Seven
Nats; Grant Brown, 'The Taungbyon Festival' in Journal of the Anthropolo-
gical Institute, 1915; the same author's 'The Pre-Buddhist Religion of the
Burmese9 in Folk-Lore, 1921; and G. E. Harvey, History of Burma,

3  G. E. Harvey, op, cit., p. 33.